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Andes to Buenos Aires, to Montevideo, to Rio de Janeiro, and home 
again. The description of the journey over the Andes is of especial 
interest and is well related The notes on Argentina and its capital 
take up considerably more space than any other region. The reader 
should not miss the description of the inland Argentine city of Mendoza. 
The artistic appearance of the city of Buenos Aires impressed Mr. 
Sherwood continually, and he refers again and again to this. Its 
cosmopolitanism also comes in for mention. Throughout many a 
quaint incident is related and much useful information imparted. 

In his note on the Spanish spoken in Argentina (pp. 295-296), the 
author falls into a slight inaccuracy in ascribing the " j " sound given to 
the liquid "11" and to the "y" to Argentine usage. These sound are 
heard constantly inAndalusia and in other parts of Old Spain, and 
are, moreover, in common use among the Spanish gypsies. They are, 
therefore, an importation from the mother country, but may, of course 
have become accentuated in Argentina. One must always distinguish 
between the Castilian Spanish and that of other parts of Spain. 

This is not a guidebook — a fact distinctly stated by the author — but 
it is a book to take along with the guidebook, and when serious and 
humorless companions and regular guidebooks pall, to open and enjoy — 
and, withal, enjoy with advantage. The historian will find no history 
of special note in it, and the economist will find no carefully digested 
economic facts. But they, as well as common travelers who go to enjoy 
and, perchance, to gain new laurels in business, will find it a pleasant 
companion. 

James Alexander Robertson. 

The Gulf of Misunderstanding, or North and South America as seen by 

each other. By Tancredo Pinochet. (New York: Boni & Liver- 

ight, "1920. Pp. vii, 275, $2.50.) 

The author of this book is the Spanish editor of the monthly paper 
called The South American, which is published in New York. The 
volume was written in Spanish and translated into English, appearing 
first in monthly installments in the paper above mentioned. The 
translation we are told in a special announcement, was made by Cecilia 
M. Brennan and William Sachs, while Charles Evers, editor of The 
South American, "guided by the Spanish version, revised and polished 
the English text". The result has been a very readable and interesting 
text. 

This is not a story. It is rather a series of essays on the viewpoint 
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of people in North and South America. The introduction is so inter- 
esting and so well shows the reason for the book, that we can with 
impunity quote a considerable part of it. In this book says the author, 
a man and a woman speak. 

The woman — so says the book — was born and educated in Chicago, but she 
might just as well have been born and educated in Buffalo, New York or Seattle. 
She is a woman of the country. The man — so says the book — was born in Santiago, 
Chile, but he might as well have been born in Argentina, Colombia or Ecuador. 
He is a man of Latin America. 

The man — so says the book — wrote letters to his wife about this country. It 
is of no particular importance that these letters were addressed to his wife; they 
might as well have been sent to his son, to his brother, or to one of his friends. 
Or he might have talked to them on the subject instead of writing, or else he 
might have only thought about these matters instead of writing or speaking 
about them. Any man who has left the environment in which he has always 
lived sees things other than those which he has seen before, and is guided by a 
new train of thought. ... 

The woman — so says the book — is a member of the Censor's Department of 
the United States Government during the war. It would make no difference if 
she were not. She is only a symbol, because every woman is a member of the 
body of censors in war-time and in time of peace, when the beliefs and moral code 
of her country are attacked. 

The woman repudiates the way of writing — or speaking, or thinking — of the 
representative of another race which is in contact with hers, and she makes her 
protest, in writing alongside what the man has written. 

So much for the setting of the book. The censor happens in the 
course of her duties to read all the letters written to his wife by the 
Chilean who censures the life and institutions of the United States 
with an unsparing hand. Struck by trie first of these letters, she wrote 
also to the wife giving the viewpoint of the United States. The letters 
with their comments embrace the subjects of idealism, democracy, 
imperialism, black and white, woman's suffrage, marriage and divorce, 
religion, prohibition, education, character and habits, and Pan Ameri- 
canism. One may not agree with all that has been written in these 
letters, either pro or con, but he will recognize the book as a thoughtful 
production. The book is ingeniously written and its attempt to re- 
move prejudice between North and South Americans can but be ap- 
plauded. Modern business men, travelers for pleasure, and students, 
who go from the north to the south or come from the south to the north 
for purposes of study are swiftly removing these prejudices. Direct- 
contact is making for a real Pan Americanism. 

James Alexander Robertson. 



